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PART Ill. DOGMAS DISCARDED 


1. SCHISM AND HERESY 


1 think—therefore I am.—Descartes 


The First World War tended to unite the 
Christian churches under the national banner 
of each country. The Motherland became 
more important than the Fatherhood of God. 
It was a very false motherland—one of in- 
equality and want. When one considers that 
bullets pay no regard to the type of dress worn 
by the dying, and that in the grave all are 
equal, differences in rank and particularly in 
the texture of the uniform are sorry mas- 
querades when menaced by the shadow of 
death. For those who survived the First 
World War, or for the dependants of those 
who went under, there were variations of 
pensions based not on need but on status. 
Still God and the Church came into the 
picture in a secondary way. “For God, King, 
and Country” was a slogan that few cared to 
challenge. The phrase was a very free de- 
finition of the forces behind the struggle. It 
was a war for trade, wholesale murder for 
economic reasons, untold wickedness in the 
very sight of heaven, that reduced God to 
the position of a camp follower. It was a 
blasphemy that united the Church into one 
common purpose, the service of hell. So 
doing it made an end of words that previous 
to 1914 had some meaning. The word 
“schism” fell into disuse; and even “heresy” 
was obsolescent. It is hard for the folk of 
today to understand the language current in 
religious circles in 1902. At that time 
“schism” and “heresy” were real words, of 
most certain meaning, and involving painful 
consequences. 

Schism is a very simple word to understand. 
It means a break-away from some established 
institution, not on some principle of belief, 
but because of a different concept of 
organsiation. A congregation hold a certain 
idea of God but they differ as to how that 
idea should be expressed in worship, or how 
the Church should organise to promote and 
extend the worship. One person leaves the 
body and either remains aloof or forms a new 
grouping or congregation. This is “schism”. 

The term is mainly, through usage, an 


ecclesiastical term, but it could be applied to 
any split in any secular organisation. The 
tendency has been to think of “schism” in 
relation to religion or theology alone. It is 
rarely used in a secular sense. 

“Heresy” is another matter. It is deemed 
usually to be more serious than ‘schism’. 
Interest in heresy has declined also. Once, 
the remedy for this imaginary crime was the 
cheerful Christian practice of burning. Later, 
it declined to imprisonment. Later still, it 
became a term of abuse. Today, it has not 
even that usage. Few persons take it ser- 
iously. Bigotry has died slowly but it has 
died. Let us say it has languished. And so 
heresy — implying departure from true 
doctrine — has passed away. The term is 
meaningless. Unfortunately, this does not 
prove that humanity is thinking clearly. 
It shows that mankind has grown too lazy to 
think. We have passed from the brutality of 
persecution to the dullness of a worthless 
tolerance. There is little growth in under- 
standing. 

Mankind, individually and collectively, has 
found thought difficult throughout the ages. 
In the days when heresy and schism were 
regarded with horror, heresy was, as I have 
said, regarded as a greater disloyalty or 
offence than schism. Actually, schism could 
be an offence and could arise from sordid 
motives. Heresy might be the result of mis- 
information, but it could never be, in the 
opinion of any thoughtful person, an offence. 
A man has the right to be a heretic. A man 
may have a right to be schismatic, but his 
motive must be impersonal and above 
challenge. 

Ideas of heresy and schism vanished in a 
night because of the need for flag-waving 
unity in war. The 1914 War brought this 
about. Out of that war came the Russian 
Revolution. Fear of Sovietism and Commun- 
ism caused further unity among the churches 
of Capitalism. This was not a unity of heaven 
but a unity of hell. It was a false harmony 
for an evil earthly purpose. It was fear of 
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the common people, of those who had not 
where to lay their heads, of the very folk to 
whom Jesus addressed himself. It was the 
fear of the coming into his own of the Son of 
Man. 

Once upon a time Christian society believed 
in witchcraft. Poor women mostly, some men, 
and even dumb animals, were tried solemnly, 
tortured, and outrageously killed, for im- 
possible offences. There existed a whole 
jurisprudence on the subject. Learned 
lawyers made themselves authorities in the 
matter and were treated with grave respect. 
It was wicked nonsense, out of which men 
made their living, as judges, advocates, jailers, 
informers. This nonsense and its literature 
vanished overnight. The criminals in high 
position in Church and State who had 
trafficked in the nonsense and so done harm 
to society never suffered. They retained their 
prosperity. It is doubtful if they even re- 
gretted. They simply forgot their false 
learning and their horrible records. And 
society continued to honour them. 

Similarly, heresy and schism have vanished, 
in face of two World Wars and the Soviet 
Revolution. This has not been progress but a 
passing from ignorant persecution to ignorant 
toleration. Thomas Paine rightly declaimed 
against tolerance. He demanded the right of 
all men to be heard. The battle of thought is 
the most important struggle in the history of 
human development. Ordinary folk dismiss 
this battle as though it were something dull 
and tiresome. The battle of thought is the 
Struggle of life itself. It is the most glorious 
of all adventures and leads to adventure in 
the field of physical action. 

I first wrote and published an account of 
my thought emancipation in 1908. I did not 
view the autobiographical record as a personal 
story. It was an essentially impersonal, sub- 
jective narrative of mind evolution. What 
happened to me, personally, seemed to me 
then, as indeed it seems today, trivial. Al- 
though the full story as recorded now includes 
such personal details, which are considered 
as real events, happenings of consequence by 
many people, and even stir my own emotions 
in the telling, they are, to me, incidental to 
the battle of thought. Without thought life 
has no real adventure and no true worth. 

Poverty, imprisonment, abuse; these belong 
to the realm of objective adventure: external 
reality. They are but the brave trimmings 
of living: brave in the sense of gay, an almost 
idle colourfulness of appearance of living. 


What I have been and am in myself; what 1 
am as a thinking being, is important. The 
thinking is the reality more than the thinker: 
a matter of imperative and imperious urgency. 
If careerists kept an accountancy of their 
inward selves there would be no careerism in 
the world. The crime of despotism, of dic- 
tatorship, and of careerism, is that it destroys 
all individual power of thought. 

Descartes never understood his own maxim: 
“Cogito, ergo sum.” —‘T think, therefore I am.” 
This magnificent motto is no argument for 
deity, no plea for a futile immortality. It is 
a clear definition of the eternal importance 
of the mortal soul of man, of the unchallenge- 
able integrity of the individual. No man can 
be a slave, no man can be victimised or im- 
posed upon by any system of authority or 
oppression, who has sufficient courage to 
accept as the keynote of his iife this maxim: 
“IT think, therefore I am.” 

To accept this maxim is to confront the 
world with conscience. The individual pro- 
claims in sovereign terms that he is the judge 
of all things, and that all authority must 
justify itself before the bar of his reason and 
of his feeling. The maxim proclaims the 
emotional serenity and sovereignty of the 
mortal soul of man. If I may not think, then 
Iam not. If Iam, then I must think. This 
is the individual answer to the miserable 
brood of dictators that bestride the world 
from time to time. This was the slogan which 
inspired our Protestant forefathers. It en- 
thused the martyrs of Unitarianism and of 
Quakerism. Our more immediate Atheist 
forebears, like Richard Carlile and his im- 
mortal shopmen and shopwomen, maintained 
it when they transformed and developed the 
struggle from the right of private judgment 
into the freedom of the press. With it, the 
Christians defied Caesar. 

“I think, therefore I am”, has been, since 
youth, my creed of life, Looking back, I con- 
sider my activity to date as an expression of 
that great historic adventure of the human 
Tace, the battle for thought. I consider the 
expression to be very feeble, and, at the same 
time, very real. An intense, blundering 
elementary failure. For humanity, despite 
world wars, thought adventure has not ended. 
It is but beginning. 

Time has mellowed the egotism of my 
youth, Alas! it has not lessened the vanity 
of my careerist and opportunist critics. Their 
weakness has developed into a constitutional 
and incurable disease. They have wasted to 
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titles, decorations, and suits of clothes; so 
much embroidery. They have lost their souls 
for the sake of the robes they wear. In each 
instance, they have donned a cloak of worldly 
success and hypocrisy. 

I realised this truth as a Boy Preacher in 


1902. Thus began my career of quiet, suffer- 
ing, but determined, challenge. I was born 
again and dedicated my life, without cere- 
mony, but by daily continuous consecration 
of effort, to the battle of thought which means 
the struggle for human well-being. 


2. THE BATTLE OF THOUGHT 


Wait not to be backed by numbers. Wait 


not till you are sure of an echo from the crowd. 
The fewer the voices on the side of truth, the 
more distinct and strong must be your own. 


Schism caused me to become active in the 
Christian Social Mission in 1902. My mind 
questioned the complete authority of the 
Church of England. I felt that Christian 
Communion was something more vital and 
more human than formal allegiance to thirty- 
nine articles and a State establishment. I 
knew that these articles were decided by Par- 
liament and not by the Church. I felt that 
they ought to be decided by the Church. Not 
even by church elders but by the bodies of the 
congregations, and even then, with a certain 
right of dissent within the communion. 
Heresy, following schism, led to my with- 
drawal from all Christian association. I felt 
that the entire Christian world was but a 
continuation of Paganism. No section of the 
Church seemed to me to be really Christian. 
It was devoid of Christian life and purpose. 

My Boy Preacher sermon, on the need to 
bear each other’s burdens in order to fulfil 
the law of Christ,* was not a success. I de- 
fined service as social service, actual serving, 
and not as a church congregation chanting 
praise into and unto the unknown. Un- 
questionably, there was a potential atheism 
in such radical Christian teaching. My 
colleague, Willoughby Masters, was offended. 
The girl who played the harmonium looked 
askance. Other supporters suspected heresy 
but considered it in the terms of brimstone. 
Their intelligence would have stumbled at the 
use of the term “heresy”. They preferred the 
more abusive term “blasphemy”. This atti- 
tude did not disturb me greatly because my 
association with them was not approved by my 
Church of England friends and relatives. 


*See Appendix for Boy Preacher sermons. 
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The only person who defended me was my 
grandfather. _ 

The burdens-bearing sermon was not the 
sole cause of my offending. 

I have related the Bradlaugh-Ingersoll inci- 
dent. Because of my youth, and a certain gift 
oi speech, I was looked upon as a star-turn. 
Great things were expected of me. Until then 
my ministerial friends, bland and proud, 
grouped around the rostrum. My Bradlaugh 
protest shattered their faith in me by wound- 
ing their respective conceits. It disturbed 
their complacency to be told point-blank that 
they were wanting in true Christianity. They 
had never expected such a ruthless observation 
from me, their boy preacher. My directness 
and lack of meekness appalled them. 

Iam quite sure that my speech was inspired, 
if ever speech was inspired. It was clear and 
firm. I can feel the inspiration rousing me 
even now as I look back upon the incident. I 
felt that I was one of the corner stones of the 
temple and I knew the would-be builders 
would reject me. I sensed their hatred, their 
meanness, their complete sectarian littleness. 
Such people were never meant to be apostles. 
How many evangelists, preachers, and divines 
are born to be such? One can count the 
number almost. Every true apostle is im- 
pelled to be a heretic. The true church, the 
true assembly of the people, is founded in 
heresy. That is the true and enduring message 
of Christianity — heresy spreading idealism 
throughout the world, and making it a social 
reality of bricks and mortar. 

After the Bradlaugh incident my daily 
association with orthodoxy became more and 
more difficult. I was beginning to discard all 
dogmas. 


ee 


lll 
3. ANTI-CHRISTIAN THEISM 


Beware when the Great God lets loose a 


thinker on this planet. 


I became acquainted with a system of 
theology expressedly antagonistic to Christ- 
jianity. This teaching was to radicalise my 
outlook in a way never anticipated by its chief 
propagandist. The system was Theism, as 
promoted by the late Rev. Charles Voysey, 
B.A., the minister and founder of the Theistic 
Church. 

Charles Voysey was famous as the former 
Vicar of Healaugh, whose indictment before 
Privy Council shook the Anglican Church to 
its foundations. 

The Theistic Church advertised in The 
Times in those days regularly, offering a free 
batch of literature to truthseekers, etc. I 
answered one of these advertisements and 
received several printed sermons from Voysey, 
including his Lecture on the Theistic Church, 
its Foundations, and the Bible. Their author 
invited criticism. I read the lectures and 
tendered the criticism. 

I addressed to Voysey a closely-written, 
forty-eight paged foolscap criticism of his 
Theistic contentions from what I conceived 
to be the Christian viewpoint. In conclusion, 
I expressed the wish for an interview. 
Voysey replied promptly. He thanked me 
for my “long and courteous criticism” of his 
writings, but feared that “it would be of little 
use to meet and argue with a man who sees 
no contradictions in the narrative of Jesus, 
or in the genealogies, etc.” He insisted, finally, 
that this objection to Christian teaching was 
all froth in comparison with the moral basis 
of his contention against the Christian 
scheme of salvation. 

I answered at once. At last Mr. Voysey 
agreed to grant me an interview. The first 
interview took place on Saturday, December 
20, 1902, at his home in Platt’s Lane, Hamp- 
stead. it lasted three hours. At first Voysey 
did not wish to discuss with me, stating that 
I was too young. While questioning me about 
my home conditions, he repented and we 
discussed seriously. From then on, he sought 
discussion with me and other meetings fol- 
lowed. Voysey’s earnestness was impressive 
and offered serious food for thought. His 
approach was rational rather than emotional. 
He objected to Thomas Paine’s Deism on the 
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ground that it employed God to explain the 
world, but withdrew him from sustaining it. 
He said Paine’s deity was distant and cold, 
almost unto non-existence. Although Charles 
Voysey used the word Theism, he had none of 
the warmth of definition and belief in God 
that inspired Theodore Parker. Both Parker 
and Paine possessed an inspired radicalism of 
social thought to which Voysey was opposed. 
Voysey read his sermons, and possessed no 
oratory. Yet he was a force and possessed 
greatness within the narrow limits of activity 
he permitted himself. At first I liked him and 
later I loved him. But I disappointed him 
sadly. 

When I visited him we had tea, but I never 
met his family at any of these times. I was 
in a separate compartment of his life. Yet 
I was his intimate. 

The discussions we had were a wonderful 
experience to me; so much vital education. 

In that first interview, Voysey stated the 
Theist’s case for immortality. The argument 
did not impress me, because his approach 
compelled me to think of Atheists, who had 
served humanity steadfastly and loyally, 
without any hope of immortality. Voysey’s 
praen ne ee arguments moved me seriously 
amen ae my complete separation from 

Voysey, through his correspondence and in 
the many private aisciigeions we eH, con- 
vinced me that Religion was Virtue—the 
ae ae good, that elevated and possessed 
pa - It was that virtue enthused into 
; revi The disinterested service of man 
ei . Atheist 1s religion. There is no other 
bee Y a f becoming at one with God. The un- 
teat ee service of man defines conduct 
aaa a fata out of a life that is in absolute 
Ey bn he supreme harmony of the 

In reaching this conclusion I 

: embraced, 
parsrenge NL the teachings of Zeno the 

The most remarkable result o 

aa ! f the Voysey 
pelereeae was its effect on my Christian 
was aniee Oysey insisted that Christianity 
mented ganised Atheism, an expression of 
8 disbelief in God the Father. He denied 


Christ to elevate God. I sympathised with 
Voysey’s view but reversed finally his con- 
clusion. I denied Christ and abandoned God. 
For a short time I deemed Jesus a myth but 
later accepted the historic reality of the man, 
Jesus of Nazareth. To the extent that early 
Christianity implied Atheism, and to that ex- 
tent fully but only, I embraced it. I do so today. 


I closed my connection with the Christian 
Social Mission in January 1903, but continued 
my Christian Social Missionary activity in- 
dependently for another month. My propa- 
ganda commanded the best wishes of Charles 
Voysey but I was oppressed with an ever- 


. widening sense of the fallacy of a textually 


inspired revelation. I rejected the whole 
scheme of salvation in a letter I addressed 
to my former pastor, the Rev. S. Buss, on 
February 2, 1903. 

In this communication, I reminded Mr. 
Buss of my absence from the services of St. 
Anne & St. Agnes for some Sundays prior to 
the date on which my note of explanation 
was written, and asked him to put from his 
mind any local prejudice that might therein 
exist, and to think of me as being a humble 
truthseeker, loyal to that which he conscien- 
tiously believed to be his duty to God. As to 
whether my beliefs were in error or not, God 
alone knew. Of one thing I asked him at 
least to be certain, that in arriving at my 
decision that Theism was the true religion 
and in rejecting Christianity, I had not been 
playing with fire, inasmuch as my guide 
in arriving at this conclusion, other than the 
reason with which nature supplied me, was 
a strictly orthodox one, namely, Orford Helps 
to the Study of the Bible. 

In thus briefly stating my decision, I assured 
Mr. Buss that, if Christianity was true, it was 
my prayerful desire to be led to recognise it 
before I died. I accordingly asked him to 
pray for me, in order that God might be led 
to help me to lead a humble, lowly, conscien- 
tious, zealous, and good life; and that I might 
become a source of helpfulness to my fellow- 
beings, a credit to my country, and a worthy 


son of God, so that death could never find me 
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4.1 LEAVE THE CHURCH 


God builds His temple in the heart and on 
the ruins of churches.—EMERSON 


I think that fundamentally the Christian 
Church is an Atheist institution. Jesus, as a 
son of man, is a glorious protest against God, 
the upholder of Crown, State and War. I 
began to realise that Christianity was not an 
effort to explain the creation of the world, 
but a living attempt to recreate human 
society. 


unprepared even though the angel messenger 
called me in the midst of life. I concluded by 
signing myself his “Affectionate and humbie 
servant in the Lord”. 

Mr, Buss replied to my letter nine days later. 
Addressing me as “My Dear Aldred”, and 
dating his letter from “82 Caversham Road, 
N.W.”, he expressed the surprise he had felt 
at my having suddenly ceased attendance at 
his church, after having attended there for so 
long a time. And he was sorry indeed to hear 
the reason. In his opinion, I had indeed been 
playing with fire, and had burnt myself ser- 
iously. He had told me that I would be no 
match in argument with a learned and 
experienced man like Mr. Voysey. And now 
I told him that I had denied the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and rejected Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the World. I was no 
longer a Christian, and had surrendered the 
articles of the Faith, “The Resurrection of 
the body and life everlasting”. Signing him- 
self as remaining my “faithful but sorrowing 
Pastor”, he concluded by averring that I was 
in great danger, and praying that God, in His 
mercy, might forgive me and restore me to a 
right mind. The path I had entered upon 
was full of danger, and he opined that there 
was no knowing how much further I might 
be led astray. 

I was stung to the quick by the tone of this 
reply. It struck me as being a particularly 
inane and cowardly epistle. I resented its 
despicable air of patronage and its miserable 
threatening. The answer was utterly in- 
adequate and contrasted unfavourably with 
the greater sweetness of my new-found 
Gospel of Theism. I could do nothing but 
reply immediately. 

I thanked Mr. Buss for his letter, and ex- 
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pressed my surprise at his misunderstanding 
alike the glorious truths of Theism, and the 
causes that led me to embrace them. 

I proceeded, in the course of a long letter, 
to point out that the line of attack he had 
adopted, was as false as it was cowardly 
and inane, seeing that he could not have used 
it in a direct reply to Mr. Voysey. Nor 
was its substance true, since it was not as a 
result of a conversation with Mr. Voysey that 
I had become a Theist, but rather as a con- 
sequence of studying Ozford Helps to the 
Study of the Bible, a strictly orthodox book. 
If Mr. Buss’s assertions were true this was a 
very dangerous book indeed. 

Passing on to observe that prejudice was a 
very serious disease of the reason, which 
blinded its victims to the truth, caused them 
to note contradictions where none existed, 
and led to their reconciliation of irreconcil- 
able statements, I asserted that it was a fre- 
quent trespasser in matters religious; and, 
being for the most part hereditary, occasioned 
the falling of its victims into three classes, 
viz.: indifferent worshippers, insane bigots, 
and orthodox hypocrites. It seemed incum- 
bent on me therefore, as a humble inquirer, 
to be loyal to the spirit of truth, to examine 
most carefully alike the claims of “Sacred 
Scripture” and of those individuals claiming 
divine revelation, weighing equally in the 
balance statements for and against them. In 
this I saw no impiety. 

Reiterating the fact of my guide being a 
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dox one, I reminded Mr. Buss that 
Te Guristian ought to be a godly man, 
it did not follow that a godly man must be a 
Christian. I asserted that, if the Athanasian 
creed was true, God was wilfully deceiving his 
loyal servants when He gave the first com- 
mandment, and that the alleged prophecies 
of Isaiah could not refer to Christ, since they 
insist on the coming prophet’s essential in- 
feriority before the Father. Signing myself his 
“humble Truthseeker and Servant of God”, I 
put on record the regret that I felt at being 
unable zonscientiously to attend his church 
any longer. I announced my willingness to 
repudiate Theism and to return to the Faith 
if only the Church would establish the need 
for the atonement, show the reasonableness 
of belief in the Holy Trinity, and eliminate 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian 
creed. 

In a postcript, I reminded Mr. Buss that my 
position as a convert was as dangerous as 
that of any other convert, whether to or from 
Christianity. I wished to know further how it 
was, allowing that God knew more than man, 
that Genesis I. was a flat denial of the Truth 
concerning the location in creation of the 
sun, moon, stars, earth, etc., as established 
by scientific research. 

To this letter no reply was vouchsafed. 

Voysey considered it to be “most creditable 
to my mind and heart” and expressed the 
pleasure that he felt at the opportunity 
having been given me to write as I did. 


5. THEISM 


The faith that stands upon Authority is not 


faith. 


Charles Annesley Voysey was one of the 
most venerable antagonists Christian theology 
ever combatted. On my many visits to him at 
Annesley Lodge, his Hampstead home, I sat 
always on the same chair I had occupied at 
my first meeting with him. No subsequent 
interview left so lasting an influence for good 
on my character, or played so large a part in 
diverting the channel of my thought as did 
that first one. Even at this distance of time, 
I can recall the intense spiritual power this 
flery opponent of orthodoxy exuded. 

A thin spare figure, short in stature, but 
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wiry withal; the eyes heavy lidded and 
strangely cold, lacking all eieeition of that 
fire which so inflamed the frame of their 
possessor; the mouth hard and firmly set, 
eloquent of a long life governed in its various 
activities by a fixed determination. The first 
impression conveyed to my mind on meeting 
Voysey, and receiving his hearty handshake, 
was that here indeed was a man who was an 
ania Gene flattered themselves 
camievona ite Gna e death of Christ, be- 


Thus began my friendship with Voysey. It 
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lasted for ten years. His last letter to me was 
written on his death-bed. To understand the 
effect he had on my mental evolution and 
moral growth would require a very full and 
faithful recording. 

Charles Voysey merits being remembered. 
He was an untiring propagandist and an 
unyielding man of strong character despite 
his many strange conservatisms of manner 
and thought, his odd conceits and wee 
touches of unexpected snobbery. These were 
but touches like flakes of snow that never 
settled and vanished almost as soon as they 
appeared, their threat of coldness melting 
under the warmth of his affection and the 
brightness of his smile. Yes: Charles Voysey 
with all his errors, was a great man. To me 
he was a teacher and a lovable guide. Under 
his influence I became a Theist during 1903, 
and was active, a year later, as a Theistic 
Missioner. 

The Voysey association developed my 
idealist understanding of life. I believed that 
one’s life should be made to centre about a 
principle of living. This gave it integrity. 
That principle did not need to express itself 
in a vast volume of words, in much ceremony, 
or even formal worship. I regarded worship 
as a communion of spiritual association, 
which gave strength to each of those 
assembled. It was collective in form and 
appearance but individual in expression and 
result. Prayer answered itself because man 
lived by spiritual food. Material bread was 
the reward of labour and came from nature, 
the mother of all mankind. Spiritual food 
came for the seeking and the desire. It gave 
purpose and strength to life. Prayer yielded 
spiritual food to the extent that the prayer 
expressed sincerity of yearning. This was a 
doctrine promoted by Charles Voysey. 

Under Charles Voysey’s teaching, God be- 
came a living and affectionate father. He 
was no longer the fiend who created and 
allowed to come to life a soul which he fore- 
knew would be damned eternally. Had he 
been, he deserved to be damned himself. Cer- 
tainly, I had ceased to stand in awe of such 
a monster. Fear he might inspire in the 
minds of others, but not in mine. For I had 
been born anew in the spirit of truth, and 
had accordingly come to despise all profes- 
sions of belief inspired by fear. 

I was a sincere Theist. I did not dread any 
material punishment attendant on ignoring 
the authority of a deity conceived on the 
image of barbaric tyranny. My attitude to- 


wards such a being was definitely anti- 
Theistic. A God not pleased with the soul that 
worshipped at the altar of Truth, not cognis- 
ant of his responsibility to man, had ceased 
to charm one who could be won by affection 
where he could not be coerced by fear. 

Such a change of inward attitude was of 
tremendous import, and meant more than 
those who have not been brought up in the 
faith of Christendom can ever hope to realise. 
It was only the first step on the heretic’s path. 
I had left schism behind. I had accepted 
heresy. There was a great distance still to 
be traversed in my search for truer conception 
of the universe and man’s relation thereto. 

Theism, as propagated and defined by 
Charles Voysey, had a platform of eight 
planks. Before he died, Voysey repudiated, 
in private conversation with me, the fifth 
plank. 


The eight principles of Theism were: 


1. The right and duty of every man to think 
for himself in matters of religion. 

2. The Absolute Unity of God, involving the 
denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

3. The natural humanity of Jesus; involv- 
ing the denial of his miraculous birth and of 
his having been in any way more than a man. 

4, The Fatherhood of God to all mankind, 
irrespective of race, creed, or moral difference; 
involving the denial of the doctrine of the 
primeval curse, of the necessity for an atone- 
ment, and of all punishment except such as 
is corrective. 

5. The hope of an everlasting life of ever- 
increasing goodness for every. human soul; 
involving the denial of the doctrine that this 
life is the only probationary one, and that 
anyone will be condemned to endless torment. 

6. The paramount duty of brotherly love, 
and of practising all virtue uninfluenced by 
fear of punishment or hope of reward here 
or hereafter; involving the denial of the 
orthodox idea of “Salvation by Faith only”, 
and making Religious Belief entirely depen- 
dent on Morality. 

7. The supreme authority of man’s reason 
and conscience; involving the denial that 
God has given to any man any Revelation 
which ought to be accepted without question. 

8. The progressive character of our know- 
ledge of God as of all our other knowledge; 
involving the denial of finality in Revelation, 
and declaring it to be incumbent on all men 
to keep their hearts and minds in constant 
readiness to receive every fresh ray of light 


ee 


which may lead them to a clearer perception 
of their duty, their destiny and their Adorable 
Creator. 


Today, it seems to me strange to think that 
such an elaborate denial of superstition should 


awn up, in order to define clearly 
ens Pee pets are still people to whom 
even this very modest declaration of liberal 
thought will be the darkest blasphemy. What 
small progress in thought and understanding 
we have made down the ages! 


6. CHARLES VOYSEY 


It is the right and 


duty of every man to 


think for himself in matters of religion. 
VOYSE 


Charles Voysey had something here. He 
saw in the advance of science, and its devel- 
opment, not the emancipation of humanity, 
but its enslavement. He used to say to me 
that evil would come of it and that science 
would threaten mankind with destruction. 
In this he was right. He was wiser than many 
of his contemporaries and the generations 
that were to follow him. 

The friendship between Charles Voysey 
and myself was a remarkable one. It was 
unique and absolute. Spiritually, we suited 
each other, despite the differences in our 
social status. The harmony survived all my 
changes of mental development. I believe 
that time will prove that this friendship was 
a very important one. It had an impersonal 
worth and also possessed or expressed much 
personal joy- 

Voysey and I belonged to different worlds. 
When I first made contact with him I was 
working as an office-sweeper at the National 
Press Agency. Some little time after I was 
promoted to office boy. I had my mother and 
half-brothers to help to keep. I lived, if not in 
actual poverty, at least in a state of economic 
insecurity. I received no income from my 
missionary work which took all my time when 
free from my job. It was a week to week 
struggle. I had no great personal needs and 
I was not conscious of want. Yet I did not 
dwell in an ivory tower remote from the world 
in which my fellows lived. I was not sheltered 
by my thought or by any professionalism. I 
studied under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty. 

True, my status changed gradually. In the 
end I became a member of the editorial staff 
of the National Press Agency and, although 
still in my ’teens, assistant sub-editor and a 
penny-a-liner paragraphist. Through all 


these changes, I was on terms of friendship 
with Charles Voysey. 

One of the members of Voysey’s congrega- 
tion was a Mr. Playford. He was the chief 
accountant of the National Press Agency. 
His brother, Ernest, also worked there as sub- 
editor and was therefore my direct boss. 
Other bosses were W, N. Shansfield, the 
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editor, and Mr. Reubens who was styled 
assistant-managing editor though actually 
he was a business manager and had nothing 
to do with the editorial department. The 
managing editor was Arthur Spurgeon who, 
in 1905, left the Press Agency to become the 
general manager of Cassell’s. An alderman 
of Surrey County Council, he was knighted in 
1918. His claim to fame was his life of 
Edward the Peacemaker, a toadying and false 
portrayal of the life of Edward VII. He died 
in 1938 at the age of 77. 

Spurgeon I never liked. With the two 
Playford brothers I got on fairly well although 
of the two I preferred Ernest. He was quite 
a churchman and made a pretence of being 
very religious despite the fact that all the 
week while at the Press Agency his financial 
troubles were the talk of every member of 
the staff. His pretence of religion annoyed 
me, 

Working at the National Press Agency, and 
later at the Daily Chronicle, I was experienc- 
ing the daily economic struggle, holding down 
my job, and advancing my position under 
the system which I came to loathe more and 
more each day. The real me was not the day 
labourer but the young man who was pursu- 
ing his theological thought and interest. It 
was the boy preacher, the student, the thinker, 
the Theistic Missioner. The day labouring 
was essential. Without the bread of servitude 
there would have been no gospeller of freedom. 

My background was very different from that 
of Charles Voysey. When I met Voysey he 
was 74 years of age. I was 16. The discrep- 
ancy in our ages was as great as the dis- 
crepancy in our social conditions. Yet I be- 
lieve that despite these great differences, ours 
was a true friendship, born at our first meeting 
and lasting till the day of his death. 

Charles Voysey’s attitude towards life, de- 
spite his Theism, was one of political and 
social conservatism. He believed in personal 
security and upheld the powers that be. A 
monarchist and militarist, he remained so 
all his life. With his approach to life, he 
should never have conceived any affection for 
me or even have tolerated me. Yet he did. 
To me he was gracious and considerate, ren- 
dering loyal, patient and devoted service such 
as few men give to impatient and impertinent 
youth. 

Charles Voysey played an important part 
in the evolution of Freethought in Great 
Britain. He was the youngest son of Annesley 
Voysey, a well-known architect, and a direct 


descendant of John Wesley’s sister, Susanna. 
He was born in London, on the 18th of March, 
1828, and died in Brighton on July 20, 1912. 
Educated at the Stockwell Grammar School, 
he spent four years in a finance office in 
Mincing Lane and then abandoned the city for 
a clerical career. He matriculated at Oxford, 
entered St. Edmund’s Hall, and took his B.A. 
degree in 1851. A year later he married 
Frances Maria, daughter of Robert Edlin, 
partner in the banking firm of Herres, 
Farquhar & Co., and was ordained to the 
curacy of Hessle, in Yorkshire. He enjoyed 
this curacy for seven years, during which 
period he was vice-principal of Kingston 
College in conjunction with his brother. 

These details enable one to understand the 
natural conservatism of the man. Charles 
Voysey’s instincts were those of the proper- 
tied class. His outlook was naturally conser- 
vative. It was a miracle for such a man to 
have been impelled by his own reason to 
develop a radical attitude towards theology. 

In 1859, he proceeded to Jamaica on the 
invitation of the Bishop of Kingston. Here 
he became curate under the British Crown of 
the parish of Craighton, where he remained 
till October 1860. He returned to England 
and in the following March was appointed 
curate of Great Yarmouth. Six months later 
he removed to the curacy of St. Mark’s, 
Whitechapel, and here he commenced his 
struggle against orthodoxy. 

It is assumed that Charles Voysey first 
turned to Theism whilst curate at St. Mark’s. 
This is not correct. Voysey was an anti- 
Christian before ever he was ordained but he 
took the view, which he often explained to. 
me in private conversation, that the articles 
of the State church were binding on no man’s 
conscience because they were subject to 
legislation and could be altered by the voice 
of Parliament even though the men who voted 
on the alteration were not Christians. 

He regarded the priestly oath to accept 
those articles and to uphold them as purely 
formal because even that was controlled by 
Parliament. 

Many distinguished scholars of the Church 
of England have upheld the view Voysey 
maintained. It was the view of Dr. Law, the 
famous Bishop of Carlisle; of Prebendary 
Parr, the famous Anglican schoolmaster; of 
Archdeacon Paley, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars the church produced; of Dr. 
Gilbert Burnett, the famous Bishop of Salis- 
bury and classical scholar; of the immortal 
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Bishop Watson of Llandaff; of Conyers 
Middleton, the celebrated divine and scholar; 
and of the distinguished Archbishop Tillot- 
son of Canterbury. 

These are only a few of the great names in 
the Anglican Church of men who neld that the 
thirty-nine articles were not binding on the 
conscience of the minister or priest, and that 
the State pulpit should be a great free pulpit 
devoted to the preaching of the truth as the 
preacher understood it. 

It seems strange to me that Charles Voysey 
took this view at his ordination, and yet 
afterward denounced Charles Bradlaugh 
when “the Atheist Member for Northampton” 
was compelled by the conspiracy of his 
enemies to take the oath in order to sit in 
Parliament. Voysey accused Bradlaugh of 
trifling with the oath and with the name of 
God. Previously, Voysey had defended Brad- 
laugh against the bigots. 

Voysey’s arguments before the Privy Coun- 
cll against his expulsion from, the Church of 
England ministry were identical with Brad- 
laugh’s arguments against the Parliamentary 
oath. If Voysey was right when he was 
ordained to the curacy of Hessle in 1852, then 
Charles Bradlaugh was more than right when 
he took the oath in the House of Commons in 
1886. In point of fact Charles Bradlaugh 
held the superior position for he had protested 
his Atheism and demanded his civic right to 
affirm, whereas Voysey concealed his anti- 
Christian Theism for a number of years. 

In 1863 Voysey was dismissed from St. 
Mark’s Church for preaching a sermon 
attacking the belief in eternal punishment. 
He was championed by Dr. Tait, then Bishop 
of London, who appointed him to the curacy 
of North Woolwich. Here he received a visit 
from the then vicar of Healaugh in York- 
Shire, the Rev. E, A. Brooksbank, who sym- 
pathised with Voysey’s heresy and invited 
him to become his curate. Voysey accepted 
the offer and returned to Yorkshire where he 
worked for six months with Mr. Brooksbank, 
who then retired in Voysey’s favour. Voysey 
thus became the. Vicar of Healaugh and in 
that position made himself famous. 

It was Brooksbank’s intention to supply 
Voysey with a pulpit from which he could 
challenge the Church teaching. Voysey 
threw his entire energy into expounding the 
Theistic doctrines which made his name so 
well-known in the controversies of the reli- 
gious world. He now began his career as a 
writer. In the course of that career he-issued 
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over 2,000,000 copies of his sermons, a new 

al and several thousand volumes against 
Christianity. He devoted his entire life to 
driving Christ out of religion and finding a 
place tor God in the Universe. 

Voysey’s first printed sermon as’ Vicar of 
Healaugh discussed the question: “Is Every 
Statement of the Bible about Our Heavenly 
Father Strictly True?” Voysey answered 
this question in the negative. 

He followed this up by issuing his famous 
work, “The Sling and the Stone”, which he 
first published in monthly parts, and subse- 
quently collected into ten large voiumes. 

Voysey commenced the publication of this 
work in 1865 and was immediately attacked 
by the ultra-orthodox party of the Anglican 
Cnurch. The Archbishop of York started 
legal proceedings in 1868. Voysey was 
charged with heresy a year later. For two 
years he defended his case in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts and at length appealed to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Counicil. 
The case was decided against him. He was 
ordered to pay costs and deprived of his living 
in 1871. an 

Voysey settled in London and founded his 
famous Theistic Church. Bishop Samuel 
Hinds organised a committee of 200 persons 
to assist in this work. The first service was 
held at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. 
Four years later the Theistic Church moved 
to Langham Hall. In 1885, they took over the 
church in Swallow Street, Piccadilly, which 
they continued to occupy till a year or two 
after Voysey’s death. 

The Theistic Church was the embodiment 
of Voysey’s ideals and was unable to survive 
tne passing of his personality. The Swallow 
Street Church had an interesting history be- 
cause it was the first Huguenot church built 
in England, 

Once established as a theistic minister, 
Voysey gave himself up to two great intellec- 
tual tasks. He delivered and published dis- 
courses in refutation of Atheism in which he 
explained the mystery of pain, sin, and death, 
as being not inconsistent with the love of 
God. He maintained that Theism was 2 
Science of natural theology, and a religion of 
commonsense and therefore a religion for all 
Ghneiauith aes other hand he attacked 
Atheism b eing the perpetuation otf 

sm because it was based on a lack of 
oe in the providence and goodwill of God. 
€ revised completely the prayer book, ex- 

pelling from it all reference to Christ and 
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preserving or revising all the services that 
could be used for the purpose of expressing 
joy and praise and simple faith in God as 
the Father of all mankind. 

Voysey’s most iconoclastic work was en- 
titled The Testimony of the Four Gospels 
concerning Jesus Christ. He published this 
in 1896. 

Towards the end of his life, although I 
never heard him avow it definitely from the 
pulpit, Charles Voysey gave up his belief in 
the future life. He told me constantly in 
private conversation, in the vestry of the 
Swallow Street Church, before and after his 
services, that he found it increasingly im- 
possible to believe in the immortal soul of 
man. This is not surprising in the case of a 
highly intelligent man whose life was a study 
of religion and philosophy. However much 
one may resent the impertinence of death 
after having been born, the fact remains that 
belief in an immortal soul is untenable. 

Charles Voysey was one of the founders of 
the Cremation Society. He certainly could 
not believe in cremation and a bodily resur- 
rection. 

Although Voysey gave up immortality, he 
clung to the God idea tenaciously and bitterly 
attacked the worship of Christ. 

Voysey’s great error was to throw the wrong 
thing out of Christianity. He threw out Jesus 
of Nazareth and retained God 'the father. 
He ought to have thrown out God the father 
and left behind Jesus of Nazareth. If you 
cast God out of Christianity, you throw out 
all the theology, all the miracles, and all the 
superstition. You have left only the very 
human story of Jesus the carpenter of Nazar- 
eth, a number of wonderful parables and a 
simple, central ethic of brotherhood and ser- 
vice. If you cast out Jesus, you certainly 
throw out a number of miracle stories and 
also the worship of a dead book; but you re- 
tain the cardinal miracle, the idea of God. 
This idea, as a theological conceit, is utterly 
foreign to the teaching of Jesus. He believed 
in God merely as a great poetic concep- 
tion and he defended, not creation, but re- 
creation. The God-creator idea to explain 
the world, is a theological blot on the uni- 
verse and a negation of the real harmony of 
nature. 

Voysey was most unfortunate in his con- 
verts. Very early in his heresy, Annie Besant 
became his disciple. She passed through 
Theism en route to Atheism and then en route 
to the gross modern superstition of Theosophy. 


One of her last efforts as a Theist was to write 
a really wonderful hymn of which Voysey was 
very proud. He included this hymn in his 
famous “Theistic Prayer Book”. It reads as 
follows: 


Never yet has been broken 
The silence eternal: 
Never yet has been spoken 
In accents supernal 
God’s thoughts of himself, 


We grope in our blindness, 
The darkness enfolds him: 
O fatherly kindness! 
That he who beholds him 
May see with the soul, 


Still the veil is unriven 
That hides the All-holy: 

Still no token is given 

That satisfies wholly 
The cravings of man, 


But unhasting advances 
The march of the ages: 
To truth-seekers’ glances 
Unrolling the pages 
Of God’s revelation, 


Impatience unheeding, 
Time slowly revolving, 
Unresting, unspeeding, 
Is ever evolving 
Fresh truth about God. 


Human speech has not broken 
The stillness supernal: 
Yet there ever is spoken, 
Through silence eternal, 
With growing distinctness 
God’s thought of himself. 


In 1906, I interviewed Annie Besant for the 
Agnostic Journal. In the course of that inter- 
view, she spoke of Charles Voysey and her 
conversion by him in 1874, to pure Theism. 
This was after she had separated from her 
husband, the Rev. Frank Besant. _Voysey was 
sure that Annie Besant would become a noted 
Theistic missionary. When she turned to 
Agnosticism or Atheism he was terribly dis- 
appointed. 

Voysey was pleased when, in November 
1902, I came under his influence and sur- 
rendered my Christian faith for his Theistic 
one. He was again doomed to disappoint- 
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many Gods you require. I only need but one.” 


ment for in due course I rejected Theism for 
Atheism. 

Voysey was much given to using a famous 
statement uttered by Emerson on his death- 
bed: “The deification of Jesus Chist is the 
grand historical testimony to the meanness 
of man’s thoughts concerning God.” 

The statement is true and expresses great 
depth of understanding. Voysey accepted 
this utterance and indignantly rejected the 
deification of Jesus Christ. I accepted the 
utterance even more profoundly than Voysey. 
I rejoiced in the meanness of man’s thoughts 
concerning a creative God. I objected, how- 
ever, to the deification of Jesus as the grand 
historical testimony of the meanness of man’s 
thought concerning Jesus. We will not accept 
man aS man. We must give him robes and 
ennoble him. I prefer him in his gutter- 
rags. 

This difference of emphasis explains the 
wide gulf between Charles Voysey’s approach 
to religion and the social question and my 
own. Voysey rejoiced in things established. 
He wanted to reform the world slightly but 
he believed in it fundamentally. He believed 
in property but he hated speed. I remember 
once at Frognal his explaining to me, whilst 
we were crossing a road and dodging a motor- 
car, how speed came from the devil, and 
calmness and the old world order belonged 
to God. That was his conception. 

When the King of Sweden became inter- 
ested in Theism, and privately avowed him- 
self a member of Voysey’s church, although 
Officially he was a Christian monarch, Voy- 
sey’s faith in royalty knew no bounds. 

There is no doubt that Voysey believed in 
the God of creation as things were and that 
I believed in the God of change. Hence he 
turned to the divine abstraction and I turned 
to the human teacher. By his anti-Christian 
theology. he really made me a Christian in 
thought as well as an Atheist. 

Light is thrown on Voysey’s tragedy of dis- 
appointment in me in the following excerpts 
from his letters to me: 


December 22, 1902:—“It is all as it should 
be at present. Keep your convictions until 
you are forced to surrender them. For 
my part, if a God could create or allow to 
come to life a soul which he foreknew would 
be damned eternally, he would DESERVE to 
be damned himself. I would rather go to hell 
than live with such a fiend... As you are 
an intelligent fellow, I ask you to think how 


7, 1903:—“My dear Guy, I never 
een ou to be suddenly converted to 
Theism, nor do I think such a change desir- 
able. Goon in your own way, earnest, sincere, 
zealous, conscientious, and prayerful, and you 
will then surely be in the best way of learning 
the truth which God would have you learn 
_. . I wish you well in your mission. If your 
message is not exactly like mine that is of 
no consequence so long as you are faithful to 
your convictions.” 


January 12:—“An old man and a true friend 
of yours (that’s Me) says that you will do well 
to be careful with that young brain of yours. 
It will not easily bear all the strain you put 
upon it in writing and preaching and think- 
ing. Go softly for a while if you can.” 


January 26:—“From the first day I saw you 
and noted your EARNESTNESS I was sure 
God had chosen you to come to the fuller and 
richer light of his glorious Truth. All you 
need to do is to go softly, not to be over- 
confident in yourself, and pray night and day 
to be humble, not puffed-up or filled with 
any ideas of superiority in consequence of the 
enlightenment of your understanding.” 


February 8:—“Your letter to Mr. Buss I 
cannot value too highly. It contains the 
same prayer that I made in 1848, when I found 
myself compelled to give up CHRISTIANITY 
and take to GOD ALONE. I prayed Him to 
help me TO GO BACK to Christianity if it 
was His will that I should believe it. I have 
prayed so ever since. I wish for nothing 
better than for you and for myself to live in 
the SPIRIT of your WORDS to Mr. Buss. I 


hope you wil always find help and comfort 
in our dear church. 


August 15:—“I am glad to hear of your 
activity. But I must warn you against tak- 
ing up the ‘Solar-Myth Theory’ of the origin 
of Christianity for these reasons:—It is a 
subject outside all RELIGIOUS interest today. 
If you could prove Robert Taylor right up to 
the hilt it would not move a single Christian 
from his hold on the Scheme of Salvation. 
Moreover, only a small part of the Christian- 
ity myth is solar, or can be connected at all 
with Sun Worship. You would do more good 


in attacking the scheme of salvation on 
MORAL GROUNDS alone.” ea 
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October 5, 1904:—’My dear Guy . . . What 
I so deeply regret is that you should have 
passed into Agnosticism through Theism. I 
had rather never have seen you than to have 
helped you into your present line of thought. 
But you will be GUARDED and kept safe if 
you cling to the BEST VIRTUE you can reach. 
Stick to goodness and purity and to brotherly 
love and then, in those paths you will find 
the God you have lost sight of for the moment. 
Ever affectionately yours, Charles Voysey.” 


Voysey’s disappointment was intense. But 
he took it sportingly. He remained my friend, 
even my affectionate friend, till the day of his 
death. 

F'rom the time of my break with Theism 
till the death of Charles Voysey I was to ex- 
perience many ups and downs. Always he 
was there as a friend to advise and to help. 

When I contracted, at a later date, an Anar- 
chist association with Rose Witcop, he invited 
us both to tea at Annesley Lodge to discuss 
the matter. Voysey, at that visit, urged us 
to have a Registry Office marriage. He said 
that he would have liked to marry Rose 
and me at his church but he stressed the need 
for registration. His insistence on this arose 
from the fact of the world as it is and the 
need to protect the woman partner and any 
children that might result. There was no 
legal bar to a registered marriage of Rose and 
myself. Each of us was single and had no 
commitments of any kind, moral or legal. It 
was purely a matter of principle with us. We 
believed in free association, in free union or 
free mating. Both Rose and I stated these 
views to Charles Voysey. At that time, Rose 
Witcop was not quite 17 and I had not yet 
reached my twenty-first birthday. 

Voysey was sad for he saw that we were 
adamant. He gave us his blessing and assured 
Rose that he would remain our loyal friend 
whatever we did. In 1909, when our son was 
born, we named him Annesley Guy. The 
Annesley was in memory of our friendship 
with Charles Voysey of Annesley Lodge. 
Many years later, my son named his daughter 
Annesley Rose thus still further perpetuating 
the memory of my dear friend, Charles Voysey. 

In 1909, as well as becoming a father, I was 
prosecuted for publishing The Indian Soc- 
iologist. During the time I was on bail, 
awaiting trial for sedition, Voysey came to 
see me atmy home. He stated that he wanted 
to give evidence on my behalf at the trial and 
he gave me a copy of the evidence he proposed 


to give. The evidence of Charles Voysey made 
me out to be so good, and threw so much 
responsibility on the Indians with whom I 
associated, that I was afraid that if I agreed 
to it being given, I would not only be found 
not guilty but offered a high position in the 
civil service. Considering the respectable 
congregation to which he ministered, it was 
a very brave and bold proposal made by 
Voysey. I rejected his offer, However, Voysey 
did not give up. He wrote to the Home Office, 
declaring his friendship and his opinion, 
lauding me to the skies. I was informed of 
his action and was offered, after my convic- 
tion, release from prison under certain con- 
ditions. These conditions were not onerous 
and were objectionable only from the stand- 
point of principle. Despite my rejection of 
this, Charles Voysey continued to do all in 
his power to bring about my release. 

At Brixton Prison, where I was imprisoned, 
Charles Voysey was a regular visitor each 
week. These visits had not been secured 
without a great deal of protest and action on 
Voysey’s part. When he made application to 
the Home Office to visit me weekly as my 
chaplain, the Home Office objected on the 
ground that an Atheist did not need a chap- 
lain. Voysey’s reply was that the Home Office 
had no authority to judge the matter, since a 
man’s religion was a private matter, and he 
insisted that he was my chaplain. On this 
point he was adamant and the Home Office 
gave way. The result was that, for 12 months, 
Voysey travelled from extreme North London 
to Brixton, in the South-West, once a week 
to spend two hours with me in private chat. 

On his first visit under this special privilege, 
the prison governor objected to the interview 
being private. Voysey maintained that his 
demand for privacy was lawful and stated 
that he would not exercise the privilege until 
the right of privacy was recognised. Again, 
authority had to give way to him. 

Each visit, on his way to prison, he would 
call on Rose Witcop—a gracious and kindly 
action of true friendship—and give her £2. 
From her he would bring me a note and he 
always commenccd by giving me a wee report 
from her and about her and our son and their 
well-being. He made it his duty to see that 
the rent of our home was paid regularly and 
that the boy wanted for nothing. 

Since our home was in Shepherd’s Bush this 
double visit, before and after seeing me in 
prison, meant a great tax on Voysey’s time. 

He talked about everything except about 
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God during his visits. When I told him that 
Sir Walter Strickland had written to me in 
prison his delight knew no bounds. Friend- 
ship for me and that quaint snobbery of his, 
combined to make him feel that my future 
was assured. Alas! in this matter he was a 
poor prophet. True, my future was assured. 
It was to be one of poverty, neglect, and im- 
prisonment. 

On the day of my release he welcomed me 
to his home for the purpose of discovering 
what could be arranged to make my future, 
according to his outlook, more prosperous. 
To help me he gave me £50. 

What splendid treatment this was! When 
I went to prison, the Social Democrats damned 
me in Justice, to whose columns I had been a 
regular contributor. The Anarchists attacked 
me in Freedom and suggested that I was 
either a police agent or a tool of police agents. 
The Hindus, whose cause I defended, treated 
me with the utmost meanness. Although I 
was poor, I did not publish The Indian Soc- 
iologist for money, and actually lost money 
on the publishing and distributing. I was 
the first Englishman to proclaim my belief 
in a Republic of India, meaning a non- 
partitioned India of course. I am probably, 
except for the late Sir Walter Strickland, the 
only Englishman to proclaim a belief in such 
a republic. I merited Hindu support. Charles 
Voysey, the Tory and the Theist, rallied to my 
side and atoned for the cowardice and 
treachery of Hindus, Anarchists, and Social 
Democrats. 

The Indian Sedition trial brought me into 
contact with E. H. James. Out of that 
association and the correspondence that 
resulted, came the Mylius* prosecution. Rufus 
Isaacs earned status and elevation for stage- 
managing the trial of Mylius on the altogether 
impossible offence of criminal libel against a 
reigning monarch. No legal writer, to date, 
has dealt with these unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings honestly or sincerely. All comment 
on the Mylius case has been cowardly, cring- 
ing and morally wrong. The entire business 
is a disgraceful legal record of toadying. 
Charles Voysey preached a sermon in the 
king’s defence. It seemed to me that the king 
possessed enough clerical defenders and did 
not need Voysey’s aid. The established 


*In 1911, E. F. Mylius was charged with criminal 
libel affecting the honour of George V. The offend- 
ing article appeared in “The Liberator”, edited by E. 
H, James. 
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Church supplied sufficient apologists and the 
law backed the king to a man. It was 
lackeydom in excelsis. 

I cited Voysey’s sermon in the Herald of 
Revolt and made a strong reply. Voysey 
accepted my bitterness as evidence of my 
courage and sincerity, and avowed himself 
still my firm friend. 

Voysey did a tremendous work in his tense, 
consistent, unrelenting war on the super- 
stition of Christianity. But he failed to 
realise the real political significance of 
Christian origins and he did not understand, 
therefore, the place of the Christian ethic in 
social struggle. He had a broad sympathy but 
a narrow vision. He was great in friendship 
but small in his intellectual concept. This 
was his error and his misfortune, but it lent 
power to his particular work. 

In 1912, I published, under the title, The 
Rebel and His Disciples, a complete resumé 
of early Christianity, in which I eulogised 
the character of Jesus, and repudiated the 
idea of God. Writing from his sick-bed, which 
was to be his death-bed, on April 20, 1912, 
Voysey swallowed his disappointment as was 
his custom, and wrote: 


“As a piece of research it does you credit, 
though, of course, I cannot agree with all your 
conclusions. I wish your fine talents were 
employzd on higher aims; but that is not 
your fault.” 


Voysey was wrong. My talents were 
employed on the highest aim possible, the 
redemption of mankind from slavery and 
error. The letter from which I have quoted 
contained many beautiful expressions of per- 
sonal friendship. It was in line with the 
entire tone of his life and of his ten years’ 
correspondence with me. 

Perhaps, after all, Voysey built far better 
than he knew. It is not always given to us to 
estimate our mission or to understand the 
functions that we are destined to discharge. 
Voysey was horrified at the thought that he 
was responsible for my becoming an Atheist 
and a revolutionist. He did not appreciate 
the grotesque absurdity and the truly irre- 
ligious character of Theism. Nevertheless, 
that may have been his contribution to social 
progress: not to be an Atheist himself but to 
manufacture Atheists. He was so terribly 
conservative yet he handed out to me books 
that developed more and more the Anarchist 
in my make-up. He was shocked at the idea 
of Red Republicanism, yet I never listened to 
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one of his tirades against Christianity without 
recalling the words of Omar: 


“Ah, love, could thou and I with fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire; 
Would not we shatter it to bits and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire?” 


Dear Charles Voysey, I have long wanted 
to express in somewhat incomplete fashion— 
for I realise my inability to be thorough in 
the matter—my indebtedness to you. Had I 


of a Hazlitt or of a Charles Lamb, I 
Sa aeviray you in all your strange peru 
of rough heresy and timid conventionalism. 
I would tell the story of your thought eth 
the affectionate humour that your good nature 
and earnestness in life deserved. I have no 
such pen. I can only recall the facts bluntly. 
This crude record must serve as your memorial 
until some other pen takes up the task of 
perpetuating your memory for the edification 
of generations as yet unborn. 


7. THE PRIEST WITHOUT A PARISH 


Humanity is the Son of God. 
—THEODORE PARKER 


It is strange how my vision of life expanded 
and developed under contradictory influences. 
Whilst I was struggling with my doubts con- 
cerning the truth or otherwise of Christianity 
the Rev- George Martin sought me out. Martin 
endeavoured to lead the life of a saint and 
was a truly beautiful character. Yet he sub- 
scribed to ritualism of view and practice, and 
orthodoxy of belief, that appalled me. We 
remained friends for eight years. George 
Martin believed in prayer with intense faith 
and simplicity. The effect of his belief on 
me was to destroy completely my concept ot 
God. He believed fervently in the divinity of 
Jesus. His arguments drove me to a strong 
belief in the humanity of Jesus as opposed to 
all ideas of a divine Jesus or Christ. 

The influence of and the association with 
George Martin existed side by side with that 
of Charles Voysey. They contrasted and 
tended to exclude each other. Actually, they 
proved to be vital influences that merged, 
producing a result that pleased neither 
Voysey nor Martin. Each had to accept the 
view that what resulted was the will of God. 
To do each of them credit, they did so. Martin 
had a great tolerance of mind but my con- 
clusions hurt him. Voysey’s magnificent 
belief in truth spared him much hurt. His 
friendship was intensified by disappointment 
and he treated me always with great affection. 

Despite my revolutionary ideas, my mental 
life has always flowed along an even course. 
I passed from Christianity to Atheism, and I 
developed from Boy Preacher to Anti-Parlia- 
mentary propagandist, not by spasms, or ex- 
plosive breaks with my past, but through a 


natural sequence of development. I thought 
my way from the one position to the other. 
Even my associations took form in the same 
logical and consistent order. There was no 
violence. Yet I have been described con- 
stantly as a dangerous person. I have been 
depicted, most unjustly, as a man of eruptive 
tendencies. The smoothness of my evolution 
has escaped the attention of those who have 
criticised it. 

When I was very young, some boys at school 
were in the habit of calling after me: “Jump- 
ing Jimmy Jesus”. That phrase of intended 
abuse has been hurled at me at different 
times by boys all over London and it could 
not have been used as part of a conscious 
plan. The catch-phrase arose spontaneously 
from some peculiarity in my walk— a kind of 
spring as I stride along. And perhaps I looked 
pious. But despite appearances, I am not 
pious and indeed I am convinced I am quite 
incapable of piety which really means goody- 
goody sneaking. The jumpiness of my walk 
notwithstanding, I have a serene attitude 
towards life and I almost stroll in and through 
danger. But the cockney schoolboy abuse 
pursues me yet though it is now transformed 
into an adult slander. Spiritually and 
politically, it emphasises the notion that I am 
Jumping Jimmy Jesus. In reality, I have gone 
calmly along. 

_ My coming into contact with George Martin 
is an evidence of this and shows how consist- 
ently one thing has led to the other. 

I would never have known George Martin 
had someone not circulated my anti-war 
leaflet on the south side of the Thames, all 
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over the Blackfriars district, and in the 
Borough Market. The Christian Social 
Mission leaflet also reached the market and 
became the subject of some discussion. A 
copy came the way of George Martin. 

The Mission circular, as I realise now, was 
utterly inadequate, and quite Utopian. With- 
out changing the economic system, social 
Christianity is impossible. The Anabaptists 
were right when they defined Christianity as 
Communism. 

The anti-war circular was a rationalised 
anticipation of the views of the present-day 
Jehovah Witnesses with the difference that 
the reader was not wearied with text after 
text taken from the Bible, until religion 
tended to stupefy the mind and turn the 
person towards insanity. It was an attempt 
to express in practical fashion Christian Anti- 
militarism. 

This circular had been going the rounds for 
about seven or eight months, when the Rev. 
George Martin scandalised my folks by turn- 
ing up at my home in Goswell Road, the cir- 
cular clasped in his hand so that the front 
page was prominently displayed. It was 
presented to my stepfather who opened the 
door, as a sort of visiting card. 

My stepfather was not an ill-natured man 
but vision he had none. Looking at what was 
presented to him he read: 


“The LAST DAYS” 
PEACE OR WAR 
By GUY A, ALDRED 


This was all my stepfather saw. He gazed 
from this strange printed introduction to the 
man who tendered it. He saw a man of about 
forty years, clad in a clerical coat, with the 
clerical waistcoat and collar and ministerial 
hat. That was normal and his right as an 
ordained priest. But below his coat he wore 
a porter’s corduroys, strapped in below the 
knee. Though my stepfather did not know it, 
these trousers also were his rightful garb for 
the Rev. George Martin worked in the market 
as a porter. The combination dress outraged 
my stepfather’s sense of propriety. He was 
ready to send Martin away. Martin, however, 
had great patience and persistency. He knew 
and understood people and could wait quietly 
although he smiled within himself at their 
antics. Despite the fact that his life was 
devoted to serving people, George Martin was 
completely able to estimate people. His 
gentle patience overcame my stepfather and 


he entered. Morally speaking, he put his foot 
inside the door and would not let it be shut 
on him. In actual fact, the door had been 
banged shut in his face. He waited outside in 
silent rebuke, a living representation of love 
shut out, 

My stepfather had closed the door but he 
could be heard shouting out: “There’s a man 
to see Dady. He looks a damn queer customer 
to me!” 

By these words my stepfather indicated that 
to him George Martin looked a cross between 
a crook and a madman. 

This introduction resulted in a friendship 
growing up between George Martin and my- 
self. As with Charles Voysey, despite differ- 
ences in age and training, a firm friendship 
existed between us. Martin was a scholar and 
I was not. Often when walking through the 
Borough streets in the company of George 
Martin, I laughed as I recalled my stepfather’s 
behaviour to him. Those slummy South 
London streets, in all their dreariness, were 
dear to the heart of George Martin. I believe 
he loved every stone and he certainly exuded 
compassion and understanding for all he met. 
Had my stepfather but known it, George 
Martin’s dress when he came to visit me was 
slightly more formal than when he walked 
with me. Then he had worn his hat. In our 
walks the hat was left behind in his lodgings 
and on his head he wore a cap. 

George Martin came into my life when I 
was struggling with my doubts and was 
emerging from a Boy Preacher into a Theistic 
Missioner. Long after I became an Atheist 
and an Anarchist, our friendship was still 
warm and strong. It ended with my trial for 
sedition which nut an end to my association 
with my old haunts. The strange beliefs of 
George Martin gave beauty to his life and also 
to his manner and appearance. The errors 
of his theological frills in no way destroyed 
that beauty. 

Martin had founded a very ritualistic Guild 
of Communion and Service, known as the 
Guild of St. Matthew. He was High Church 
in his outlook. To the outcast he was a friend 
and helper. I wandered round with him on 
his mission of help and comfort and as we 
walked discussing Christian teaching, I 
pleased him by my capacity to listen. On 
Saturdavs I would visit his room and sit and 
read with him. 

I remember George Martin going to prison 
for refusing to give evidence against a man 
who had stolen some trifle and then confessed 
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to Martin as to his priest. Martin had treated 
the admission as confessional. Summoned as 
a witness by the police, he entered the witness 
box and refused to break his vow of secrecy. 
He received and served a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of court. 
Martin accepted the sentence like an old- 
time martyr and persisted in his refusal to 
tell. 

George Martin, when I knew him, lived in 
an attic room, which he kept scrupulously 
clean. He did his own cleaning. The room 
was furnished plainly, the only relief being 
flowers, which he received regularly from 
Devon. He had been a minister in Cornwall 
but had persuaded himself that 2 Christian 
minister must live the life of the people and 
if there are social depths, must sink to them 
with his people. He moved about a tough 
neighbourhood fearlessly, but was very gentle 
with all who erred and suffered. Every day 
‘he worked in the Borough Market as a porter, 
and he would leave the market to take a troop 
of eighteen down-and-outs across to Lock- 
hart’s Tea Rooms for tea or cocoa, bread-and- 
putter. He gave away all he earned and a 
good deal of his allowance from home. When 
not ministering to the people, he divided his 
life between the most severe introspection 
and classical studies. He loved scholarship 
and his society was a joy, for its quaintness, 
his classical digressions, and his broad human 
understanding. His studies had little effect 
on his superstition. His love of Greek, and 
his interest in teaching it, amazed me for I 
was his victim. 

Martin subscribed to the orthodox church 
theology with more than enthusiasm. Scholar- 
ship had broadened his moral sympathies and 
in his love of service he knew no distinction 
of person, creed or error. He was a most 
lovable and sincere individual. His attitude 
towards life influenced me greatly and ex- 
plains much of my later propaganda reactions. 
He taught me, by example, to be unafraid of 
consequences and to serve the poor. 

On June 4, 1933, The People published an 
exclusive article entitled: “Meet The Priest 
Without a Parish.” A sub-heading declared: 
“But Everyone Loves the Rev. George.” That 
was the first I had read about the Rev. George 
Martin since 1902.° With this interview before 
him. the reader may judge how George Martin 
continued his ministrations down the years: 


“He is a strange old man—this Priest with- 
out a Parish. He has no church, no living. No 


congregation gathers on Sunday to hear him 


ach. 
ahem go down the Borough Market and hear 


what they say about the Rev. George Martin, 
the man whom everyone loves. 

“My first glimpse of him was not encourag- 
ing. I had climbed up to the fourth storey of 
a tenement building in Maze-pond, a narrow 
street. 

“He stood across the stairway—a tall gaunt 
figure with a tangled grey beard and any- 
thing but a welcome gleam in his flery eyes.” 


When I knew him, George Martin was 
clean-shaven. I can understand his resent- 
ment at what he must have considered an 
intrusion. But when the reporter stated that 
he had brought a donation of food to be dis- 
tributed among the poor children, Martin’s 
attitude changed. 


“ «For my children, he remarked delighted- 
ly. ‘I’ll see that they get them. Pray come in,’” 


This was typical of the man and his sim- 
plicity. He was being intruded upon just the 
same. His simplicity in his love of service 
did not face the fact. There is something 
pathetic, and yet humorous, about the man as 
he is portrayed in this anecdote, There always 
was. Humour—touched with sadness and not 
a little tragedy. 


“He beckoned me into a dingy little room. 
A washing of shirts, socks and linen was 
stretched on a line across the ceiling. 

“1 do my own cleaning, he laughed. 

“A greasy mess of pudding was sizaling on 
a pan. 

“‘And cooking, he added. 

“But tell me, he pleaded, ‘where you got 
to hear about my children. Poor little mites, 
they go about the market picking up scraps. 
Whenever I can, I gather them together, 
about a dozen or so. Then I look at their 
hands. If they are dirty I send them home 
to wash. And when they all have clean 
hands I give them a cake each, and offer up 
a little prayer, I love little children.’ ” 


The reporter could not persuade Martin to 
talk about himself or erplitn why he gave up 
his living in the Church. George Martin 
sacrificed an income of £700 a year to work 25 
a porter in the Borough Market at about 
eighteen shillings a week, which he gave 
away after he had earned it by the actual 
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sweat of his brow and the tiredness of his 
limbs. 

When the reporter asked Martin why he 
had given up his living, the reply was: “That 
is something I prefer not to talk about.” 

The report continued: 


“So I changed my tactics and talked about 
the old shoeblack whose outfit he had helped 
to buy. But Mr. Martin was not to be drawn. 

“"A nice fellow, he said. ‘I knew his 
father,’ ” 


From other sources, the reporter learned 
how George Martin comforted the sick and 
bore the burdens of the poor. 


“The Rev. George is allowed a remittance 
from his people, wealthy estate owners in 
Plymouth. 

“But he stints himself so that he may walk 
the streets o’ nighls and give sixpence each 
to the poor down-and-outs in need of a bed.” 


The reporter describes what happens when 
anyone is in trouble in the Borough. They 
“see the Rev. George” about it! A coster- 
monger approaches the old clergyman: 


“«Bill’s inside, he says. 
much on Saturday night.’ 

“<How much to bail him out?’ 

“A pound would do it.’ 

“The note changes hands and the Rev. 
George passes on without waiting to be 
thanked. 

“He meets old Jim. 

“How’s your bad leg this morning, Jim?’ 
he asks. 

“It’s o bit painful, sir, confesses Jim. 

“Right there and then, in the middle of the 
street, the Rev. George will offer up a prayer 
leat bad leg, and Jim will go off feeling 

etter.” 


‘Had a drop too 


The poor do need to be served. When I 
passed from Theism to Atheism I carried into 
my Atheist propaganda this concept of social 
service and ministering. 

I had learned, from people in various 
circumstances, who seek advice and assist- 
ance, and seem so puzzled by the struggle for 
existence and all that it entails, that there is 
truth in the idea of helping those who ought 


not to be helpless. Recognising this fact, I 
still do not understand why George Martin 
never realised that charity, even continuous 
and genuine charity, 1s not enough. It can 
never compensate for social injustice and 
inequality, although it may be a personal 
atonement. 

George Martin died in December 1946, at 
the age of 82. 

His will came as a surprise to me as it must 
have to others who knew him. He left £22,429 
(net personalty £22,082). 

Although he bequeathed the money for the 
service of the poor, it seems an inadequate 
and somewhat foolish will. The essential 
bequests were: 


A bank account for the benefit of the poor 
in the Borough of Southwark. 

£100 to Edward Spice, verger to the Dean of 
Southwark, “in recognition of his courtesy 
shown through many years”. 

£1000 on trust to pay the income to a student 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

£500 to St. Breward’s Parish, Cornwall, for 
the poor and needy. 

The residue to the Bishop of Southwark and 
the Mayor of Southwark for the poor of the 
Borough of Southwark. 


Describing Martin’s life in Southwark, 
after he gave up his rectory in Cornwall in 
1893, the Evening Standard, London, (May 5, 
1947) stated: 


“Southwark will remember the Rev. George 
Martin, friend to all down-and-outs, the priest 
without a church or parish, “the modern St. 
Anthony” ... working among the poor, 
denying himself everything but absolute 
necessities, 

“The gaunt, bearded man in tattered clothes 
worked in the slums from 7-30 in the morning 
until 6-30 at night, when he went to bed.” 


This is a true picture of George Martin. 
His ritualism and theological orthodoxy were 
most obnoxious to me and totally irreconcil- 
able with his really great scholarship. George 
Martin was a scholar—and very much a saint. 
Superstition and orthodoxy made it impossible 
for him to understand early Christian teach- 
ing, although he tried to live and to interpret 
it in all his conduct. 


APPENDIX 


BOY PREACHER SERMONS 


1. SERVICE: THE LAW OF CHRIST 


(Delivered on November 10, 1902, in the 
Gospel Hall, Holloway) 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.”—Gal. VI., 2 


My text is found in the sixth chapter of the 
Apostle Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, the 
second verse. Paul is not the best interpreter 
of Jesus and some of the earliest Christians 
regarded him as an apostate ratner than an 
apostle. He was the founder of Christian 
dogma and not the teacher of Christian 
thought. He breathes slavery and submission 
to authority whereas Jesus brought liberty 
and challenged authority. But he experienced 
rare intervals of grace and enjoyed glimpses 
of truth. His picture of charity is epic litera- 
ture and is assured of immortal rank in the 
thought of the world. It is as useful to 
remember as it is beautiful to conceive. To 
the same high order of understanding belongs 
Paul’s definition of the law of Christ. Paul 
may have defended and urged servitude. If 
he did so, let his teaching be rejected and 
condemned. But he defined the message of 
Jesus as Service. Let this be remembered and 
practised: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ!” 

What an injunction! If from the time that 
Jesus died on the cross to the present day, the 
Christian world had remembered this ethic 
and faithfully pursued it, what a different 
world we would live in! How much less would 
have been the travail of man! Instead, the 
history of Christendom has been a history of 
warring churches; of opposing creeds; clash- 
ing personalities; poverty and property; wars, 
and rumours of wars, defended even by theo- 
logians as evidences of the mysterious handi- 
work of God. Christianity has been preached 
as the Gospel of Success, whereas Jesus made 
the Word Incarnate identical with failure, 
was himself a failure without qualification, 
and taught that the purpose of life was not 
success but service. We should drink of the 


bitterness from which Jesus drank; 
we otra be baptised with the baptism of 
suffering; but we must not aspire to lord it 
over our fellows as the Gentiles did, the 
Pagans or the followers of Caesar! The world 
is wrong. It is crazy with wealth and 
power and authority. It is not the world of 
Jesus but the world of Caesar. The vision or 
private wealth is not the vision that inspired 
the struggle of Jesus, and lent grace to his 
life. His vision was service. “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 

The language is clear and explicit. It is to 
be understood in the strict, literal, and gram- 
matical sense. Paul says that if we would be 
Christians, if we would follow Jesus, we must 
serve each other; our wealth and talents must 
be common; we must belong one to the other; 
we must allow none to sorrow needlessly; we 
must not starve another whilst we wax fat; 
we must serve the fatherless, lift up the fallen, 
restore happiness; serve. Not grandeur but 
grandness. Not dominion but infinite yearn- 
ing, infinite understanding. Not power but 
power to serve. Jesus filled the world with 
compassion and the Christian ages have filled 
the world with passion. Creed and greed 
where Jesus taught and exuded love—whimsi- 
cal, smiling, understanding. Dying to serve 
the folk, jeered at and deserted, filled with a 
tremendous weariness he prays: “Father, 
forgive them! They know not what 
they do.” 

Down the ages men have persecuted genius 
and have known not what they did. It is 
ignorance not intent. And so the great under- 
standing response, the magnificent commen- 
tary of pain arrayed in failure: Forgive! In 
making this utterance, Jesus ranks with his 
lily of the field, and Solomon or Caesar in all 
his pomp, wears no mantle equal to the robe 
of compassion that Jesus wrapped about the 
nakedness of his seeming failure. His agony 
taught the message: The Son of Man has 
come to serve! Whoso would be a Christian 
must give, not take: must endure, not inflict: 
must minister unto the 1 son of 
glory, to h ; people. Tobea 

» to have genius, and to be truly great, 
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one must serve and not seek to rule the 
people. 

This teaching of service destroys the Christ- 
jan Church but founds Christian society. It 
undermines throne and altar but it honours 
struggle. It makes life not a worship but a 
struggle. It makes Truth not the creed but 
the integrity of mind and conduct. It breathes 
peace, but the peace of conscience, the peace 
of service, the peace of unyielding martyrdom, 
the peace that brings not peace but a sword. 
Not the sword of kings but the sword of man, 
the sword of truth, of justice, of the kingdom 
of heaven on earth into which the rich can- 
not enter. Churches may totter, kingdoms 
fall, social systems change: but down the 
ages, until at last man shall know and live 
the truth, will thunder the message: “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ!” 

Service is not just the message of Jesus. It 
is the law of Christ. And who or what is 
Christ? Jesus is not Christ. Jesus is the 
man, the messenger, the bearer of the word, 
the truth-carrier, but not the torch. The 
word inspires him but he is not the word. 
Christ is the torch, the indwelling urge, the 
inward must, the concentrated enlighten- 
ment. Jesus was possessed with the Christ- 
spirit and is called Christ from the poverty 
and happiness or unhappiness of our expres- 
sion. Christ defines the function of Jesus 
and expresses our sense of his worth and 
genius. It is serviceable but inaccurate. 
Jesus died: but the Christ-power like the 
spirit of genius, survived his betrayal and 
execution. 

The law of Christ is not an exclusive obli- 
gation imposed on us by Jesus. It is the law 
of human well-being. Until, and unless, we 
do bear each other’s burdens, society will 
continue in folly, crime and disease. Wars, 
prisons, poverty, and hypocrisy must flourish. 
Bunyan’s Mr. Badman and Dickens’ grotesque 
hyprocrites will occupy the chief seats in 
Church and State and mistake themselves 
for humanity. The Devil will rule where God 
should influence. Yet the Devil is a very 
mortal foe. He will preside in the market- 
place and rule over the Court only so long as 
men permit. The day we bear each other’s 
burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ, the 
devil will disappear from society. The New 
Dispensation will dawn and we will enter 
into the inheritance of the Kingdom, a new 
heaven, and a new earth. 


2. JESUS AND GOD 


From a sermon delivered by the author on 
January 25, 1903, under the auspices of the 
Christian Social Mission, Russeli Road, 
Holloway, London, N. 


I am separating myself shortly from this 
Mission for the same reason that I declined 
to be limited by the Anglican Church, of 
which I am a member. I object to the Church 
of England attitude towards the so-called 
Nonconformist. I do not believe that con- 
formity is the original Christian virtue. On 
the contrary I believe that Christianity arose 
in rebellion and manifests itself in rebellion. 

John Knox was degraded from the priest- 
hood for breaking his ordination vows and 
being a rebel, guilty of that old crime, “con- 
tumacy”. The Reformation martyrs were 
rebels. That is why they were burned at the 
stake. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
man of caution, and courtier, driven at last 
to revel in his own understanding, was a 
rebel when he made the magnificent sign of 
burning his “cowardly” hand—the hand that 
signed the fear-impelled recantation! 

I am opposed to the Anglican Church when 
it condemns Nonconformists: but I am no 
less opposed to the exclusiveness of the Non- 
conformist bodies. Exclusiveness is not a 
Christian virtue but a worldly affectation. I 
do not believe that Christiantiy can be de- 
fined by any creed or expressed in the terms 
of regulated articles or elaborate catechisms. 
I believe that Christianity is a way of life, a 
method of approach to the problems of exist- 
ence, and not a mere system of worship. I 
do not think it matters so much what men 
think of Jesus of Nazareth as a teacher, as 
how they live and interpret that teaching. 
The worship of Christ is not necessarily the 
outward and visible sign of the inward and 
invisible Christian. To my mind, a Unitarian 
may easily be a better Christian than a 
Trinitarian. But it does not follow that even 
Unitarianism is Christianity. What is Chris- 
tianity turns upon Jesus’ view of God and of 
man’s relationship towards God, and how far 
the alleged Christian understands the signi- 
ficance of the views of Jesus... . 

The Orthodox would monopolise Christian- 
ity and deny the right of Christian feilowship 
to those who are called Liberal Christians. 
Did not William Ellery Channing have to 
fight against the system of exclusion and 
denunciation in religion? And did not even 
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Channing’s Communion exclude, in life, 
Theodore Parker and drive him into even 
further independence? In death, it acknow- 
ledged him and prefers him to Martineau. 
The preference is justified. There is no com- 
parison between the genius of understanding 
and warmth of feeling and imagination of 
Theodore Parker and the sonorous, ineffective, 
platitudes of James Martineau. Parker 
interprets Jesus of Nazareth. Martineau en- 
tombs the same Jesus. Parker makes Jesus 
live for mankind precisely because he dis- 
penses with idolatry. Martineau chokes the 
soul of man and kills the reality of Jesus 
simply because his one concern is idolatry. 
He flatters to destroy. Precisely on this 
account the orthodox rank him high above 
Theodore Parker. In so doing, they deny the 
truth and the purpose of Christianity: they 
manifest their anti- or Counter-Christianity. 
For the system of exclusion and denunciation 
is not merely not Christian. It is a negation 
of Christianity. It is Counter-Christianity 
rampant. It is virile opposition to the teach- 
ing and revelation of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The Orthodox conclude that Unitarianism, 
by a tremendous stretch of generosity of 
mind, is the very limit of Christian Com- 
munion. It is possible that they would not 
concede so much were it not that, otherwise 
they would have to dub as Infidel, Milton, 
Newton, Locke, Clarke, and Price. They feel 
that to repudiate men of such genius is to 
deprive the Christian Communion of the very 
flower of the spirit. Even the mediocrity of 
orthodoxy hesitates at paying such a price 
for its exclusiveness. Even mediocrity is both 
“appalled and elevated by genius. So Unitar- 
ianism is at last granted a concession: it may 
be allowed a wee smuggled patch in the con- 
secreted land of Churchianity. All of which is 
to the good so far as it goes: but it is merely 
an urchin glance from beyond the threshold 
at the real garden of Christian grace and 
beauty. For Unitarianism is not Christianity 
by the grace of concession and Trinitarian- 
ism is not Christianity in the plenitude of 
its power and glory. On the contrary, Trini- 
tarianism is merely a confusion of Christian- 
ity, a gross and mischievous error, and 
Unitarianism is but the beginning of Chris- 
tian understanding. Unitarianism is the 
introduction to Christianity not the inevitable 
appendix. 
This fact is, itself, but an introduction to 
a veritable volume of facts overlooked in 
amazed dismay by the majority of Christian 


hers. Trinitarian exclusiveness of com- 
en has harmed the Church, depressed 
the pulpit, stagnated the preacher, closed 
the Bible, and denied the message of Jesus. 
It has dwarfed the manhood and rendered 
worthless the word incarnate in Jesus. It has 
diffused error where the purpose was to shed 
light. And it has reduced the records of the 
Christian Brotherhood to one black with 
bloodshed and murder, like the record of an 
Empire, inspired with the lust of conquest 
and expanded dominion. It has promoted 
death where it should have established life. 
It has promoted death, spiritually, morally, 
mentally, socially. and economically. For 
the essence of life, in times of slavery, is 
heresy: and heresy in struggle, heresy lead- 
ing to harmony, fellowship in freedom. Not 
realising this fact, the Christian Church 
established looks to the past and not to the 
future. Its great preachers have been and 
are not any more. Its great exponents once 
were yet are not today. It has a past but no 
present and no future. It dies reluctantly, 
looking towards yesterday. It retreats from 
living action to dead worship. It not merely 
dies today but it kills yesterday. For whoso- 
ever denies the living sons of men today de- 
nies also the son of man of yesterday. And 
these dear orthodox preachers are all wrong. 

Christianity is not the property of a sect. 
It is the wealth, the common wealth, of 
humanity. It is the legacy of all mankind. 
It cannot be shut up in a few lines of an ab- 
stract and ridiculous creed or compressed into 
a few dull propositions. Christianity is a 
declaration of fire, light, freedom: the pro- 
clamation of the integrant soul of man. It 
cannot be parcelled into the commonplace. 
The soul of man is regal—the concentrated 
tegality of the universe. And a creed is 
DigheieD a8 article of cloddishness inarticu- 
ate. 

The men of creeds were not the great 
preachers. The greatest Christian preachers 
do not belong to yesterday. They have to be 
born. Christianity has not been expounded 
finally. It has yet to be expounded. If the 
Church is dead, it is of its own volition. Dead 
it may be: but Christianity is not dead: for 
its work is not completed. Its task is only 
maturing. Christianity commenced a new 
aaa phe history of the world; a new era 

e laws and teachin 
and destroying. 8S we are fulfilling 

The story of the ministry of Jesus, of his 

absolute loneliness, of Gethsemane and Cal- 
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vary, of his revelation, is an epic of biography 
and symbolism that will never die as long as 
man lives. His revelation of God is a wonder 
of beauty and mysticism. The glory of his 
teaching is its simplicity, bold, clear, beauti- 
ful and substantial, like granite. 

In the Fourth Gospel we have great play 
made of Jesus’s revelation of the Father. The 
Jewish record of the tradition to be found in 
Matthew is almost as insistent and meta- 
physical. In both instances the idea of revel- 
ation is Greek. It is the singular purity and 
usefulness, the purpose of the incarnation, 
that is Hebrew. In plain language we are 
told that Jesus has revealed or declared the 
Father. 

What does this mean? 

That most orthodox of Congregational 
Ministers, who mistook Trinitarianism for 
Congregationalism, in his work on the Priest- 
hood of Christ, endeavours to explain the 
sense in which Jesus revealed the Father. Dr. 
Parker published this work in 1876. He had 
commenced his ministry in London seven 
years before—at the Poultry Chapel, on 
September 19, 1869--and he had complained, 
in his opening address, of “the puerility” God 
had “to tolerate in His services”. He deemed 
it a proof of the divinity of Christianity that 
it had not “been ruined by its preachers ere 
this” and a wonder “that it has survived the 
cruel kindness of its shallow expositors’. 
Joseph Parker did not realise that he, in his 
narrow and false doctrinarianism, would add 
to the number of those shallow expositors in 
his own person. But for his incredible cap- 
acity for orthodoxy his expositions might have 
been militant where they were only dull, his 
sermons removed from the mediocrity of 
Superstition to the genius of understanding. 
‘Yet he did tremble on the threshold of en- 
lightened exposition. And his explanation of 
how Jesus revealed the Father needs but 
subtle correction to become both true and 
beautiful. I adopt it boldly to my own ends. 

Jesus did not reveal the existence of God. 
The idea of God’s existence is pre-Christian. 

Jesus did not reveal the Fatherhood of God. 


‘This idea is pre-Christian also. Apart from 


innumerable pre-Christian pagan  state- 
ments of the idea of God’s Fatherhood, there 
are repeated Old Testament references. 
Jesus did not reveal or proclaim the idea 
of the mercifulness of God. This also is pre- 
Christian and Jewish. Moses taught it. 
The essential conception of God he did not 


‘declare. But he embodied the idea of God— 


visibly. He made the father intelligible. He 
incarnated his word and made that word dis- 
tinct from his own. He that saw and heard 
Jesus, saw and heard God. 

Jesus did not reveal God as the author of 
the universe but as the servant of man— 
dwelling in harmony and fellowship with his 
fellowmen—manifest in the universe. He 
did not teach a God who could command but 
one who yearned to be useful. Jesus revealed 
God as the Great Physician, the divine phil- 
anthropist, the lone warrior and pioneer of 
ideas and ideals, the glorious embodiment of 
Supreme failure and rendering perfect the 
harmony of the universe. Let us ask where 
Jesus saw God, and the answer is in the heal- 
ing of the sick; the feeding of the hungry; the 
acceptance of humiliation without incurring 
indignity; tendering sympathy yet experienc- 
ing no defilement; stooping to death to 
triumph over annihiliation. Failure in a world 
of Power and Oppression leading through 
service to a world of harmony and love. 

Such was the poetic grandeur, such the 
prophetic vision, the mighty yearning, the 
glorious mysticism, that Jesus called God. 

The God of Jesus was no Paley watch- 
argument needed to explain the universe. He 
was the personified inspiration of its change. 
He was not the world’s creator but the world’s 
recreator, the destroyer of what had been 
and what was, the author of what was to be. 
The God of Jesus was the providence of the 
world to be, the sustainer of the oppressed in 
their day of tribulation. 


3. PARABLES OF JESUS 


Heading notes of sermons on the Parables, 
delivered during 1902 and 1903 


Parables special feature of Jesus’ teaching. 
Possibly to avoid conflict with authority yet 
deliver his message. Establish his human 
reality. Spoke with homely authority of ex- 
perience. Not the orthodox and stagnant 
authority of the priest or rabbi. 

Hearers teach themselves. Speaks to his 
time. Therefore speaks to all time. Addressed 
to those who have ears. What men think for 
themselves they never forget. Symbols based 
on real experiences more vital and abiding 
than abstract words. 

Parables unrivalled. Left untouched by 
criticism. Only Jesus could create Jesus. 
Mark personality genius. “Him who spoke 
as man has never spoken.” 


LLL 
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Each parable spoken group bystanders not 
unborn generations. Eternal audience, always 
contemporary. Jesus immortal. Interpret 
nature as common man sees it. Burroughs 
and Thoreau. 

Christian theologians forget this. Why 
Jesus taught in parables. (Matt. XIII, 10-12) 

Rebukes Christians who read into parables 
fall of man, etc.: all theological items. 

Parables great not because Jesus was Son 
of God. Jesus Son of Man, and mystically, 
God, because parables great. Words simple 
but replete and deep with Truth. 

Jesus viewed entire living world, moral and 
visible, as a mighty parable. It became new 
at his touch and a living spiritual world. 


PARABLES CONSIDERED: 


The Sower. (Matt. XIII, 3-8, 18-23; Mark 
IV, 3-8, 14-20; Luke VIII, 5-8, 11-15) 

Blue waters lake: on fringe sand, crowd: 
freshness and freedom, open-air. Possibly 
saw some countryman sowing seed on slope 
of hill behind beach. 

“Behold! The sower went forth to sow.” 

Seed is the WORD. Receptivity of soil. 
Truth cannot be known without response. 

The Wayside Soil. Pathway trodden by 
hard feet, the scattered seed finds no entry. 
The hardened heart, routine daily life, 
monotonous, persistent. Familiar piety. 

“From all hardness of heart and contempt 
of the Word and Commandments, Good Lord 
deliver us.” 

The Thin-surfaced Soil. Mere layer of 
earth covering hard rock. Seed cannot spread 
downwards and take strong root. | Its growth 
is sudden and short-lived. Word not received 
as an obligation. Cannot stand strain of life. 

The Choked Soil. Alien growths of the cares 
and pleasures of life choke and strangle 
growth of Truth. (See Luke VIII, 7-14) 

Fault not with soil. Wasted for want of 
weeding. Seed must find root. It must have 
room to grow. By “care”, Jesus means not 
purposeful thought but the division of the 
heart, over-pressing anxiety, fretting, which 
exhausts the energies of life. 

Mark’s version states seed is choked by “the 
lusts of other things entering ies 


The Good Soil. Simplicity is thoroughness. 
Newman said that the man who was wholly 
honest was already perfect. 


The Mustard Seed and The Leaven. (Matt. 
XIII, 31-33; Mark IV, 30-32; Luke XIII, 18-21) 

The characteristics of the Kingdom. Dyna- 
mic. Change from within. : 

Mustard Seed the outward sign Kingdom. 

Leaven the inward looking. i: 

“Small as a mustard seed.” Qualities of 
heart, strength, and healing. Sermon to cheer 
the minority. 

Hidden qualities of expansion and penetra- 
tion; qualities operate within foreign sub- 
stance until all is leavened. Great parable 
of courage and influence. Depths of inward 
life and strength rather than by the width of 
outward energy movement known. 


The Hid Treasure and The Pearl of Great 
Price. (Matt. XIII, 44-46) 

Jesus taught Truth as a treasure, a pearl 
of great price. Truth is royalty to life. Truth 
enthroned makes man “master of his destiny”. 
Treasure suddenly and unexpectedly dis- 
covered by labourers in field: pearl reward 
merchant’s long search. 

The Hid Treasure. Labourer stoops down 
and suddenly discovers a treasure. Hid at 
feet, not dropped from skies. 

The Pearl of Great Price. His life-work. 
find “goodly pearls’. He seeks the pearl. 
Completeness. 


The Good Samaritan. (Luke X, 30-37) 

Who is my neighbour? Great and typical 
parable. Simplicity and depth. “Every man 
your neighbour.” Jew “no dealings with 
Samaritan”. Human nature sacred. Sam- 
aritan “proved himself neighbour’. The 
Levite and Priest failed. They “passed by on 
the other side”. 


The Pharisee and the Publican Luke 
XVIII, 9-14) pr 


Shortest and most searching parable. 


Lazarus and the Rich-Man. (Luke XVI, 
19 et seq.) 


Not persuaded though one rose from the 
dead. 
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